REMARKS 
GENERAL LEWIS CASS. 


LATE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


Delivered at a Public Meeting held in Odd-Fellows Hall, in the City of Washing- 
ton, March 28, 1848. 


I came here, fellow-citizens, to hear and to feel, rather than to talk—not so 
much to address you, as to mingle my congratulations with yours, upon the 
stirring and striking events, which are now passing in Europe, and the sound of 
which is borne upon the wings of the wind to every civilized country of the 
earth. I yield to abler and to younger speakers the task of expressing such 
sentiments, as become the subject and the occasion; but I yield in no jot nor 
tittle to any one in the interest they excite, and the hopes they inspire. The 
shouts of liberty reach us from the Old World: let us send back their echoes 
from the New. Let us be grateful to Him, who holds in his hand the fate of 
nations, and who guides their purposes by wiser purposes of his own; let us be 
grateful to Him, who is breaking the bond of the oppressed, and setting the 
captive free. 

Throughout a considerable part of Europe man is awakening toa conviction 
of his rights, and to a knowledge of his strength; and, with the feelings, which 
these inspire, comes the determination to assert, the one, and, if necessary, to 

employ the other. The abuses of centuries are giving way before the progress 
of the age, and the foundations of government are investigated with a zeal not to 
be rebuked, and with a stern purpose, which nothing will satisfy but the truth. 
The great tide of freedom is rolling onwards from the shores of Calabria to the 
English channel, and institutions, originating in barbarous ages, and sanctioned 
by time and habit, but which have sacrificed the happiness of the many to the 
power of the, few, are giving way before it with as little resistance as regret. I 
hope, for one, that the chalk-bound cliffs of England will not stay the progress 
of this salutary reform, but that it will reach her palaces and her hovels, cor- 
recting the great moral and physical evils, which now press upon her people. ° 


Fellow-citizens, I do not deny, that there is much to be commended in the. 
institutions of England, social and political, I do not deny, that she has contrib-- 


uted her full share to the intellectual progress of the age. I do not deny, that 
there is a great deal of moral worth in that country, and many high traits of 
character well worthy of imitation. But the practical administration of her 
Government is entitled to no such commendation, It is arbitrary and oppres- 
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sive—administered by a chosen class for their own benefit, and not for the 
masses. It sits like an incubus upon the great body of the people in two-thirds 
of the home empire ; and in the other third-Ireland—it has pressed down the 
people into a state of humiliation, elsewhere unknown in Christendom. — Its 
right of primogeniture, its feudal privileges, and its aristocratic tendencies have 
created such an inequality of property, that scenes of distress—aye, of distress 
on the largest seale—are passing there in a manner unknown in modern history. 
It is very well to talk of the blessings of the English law—of trial by jury and 
the habeas corpus. These are good thingsfor those, who can enjoy them. But 
bread is a better thing for a starving family than trial by jury, and a house is a 
better protection than a habeas corpus. Probably on the face of the globe there 
is no such squalid misery as in the hovels of Ireland; nor was the. spirit of man 
ever pressed down, as there, by the overpowering evils, which surround him. 
Ireland is scarcely the country of Irishmen. It is'the country of England, which 
the sons of Ireland inhabit, and where they exist rather tham live. And this 
oppression sends them to every region of the globe ; and wherever they go, they 
carry with them an instinctive hatred of tyranny and the love of liberty. They 
have made most valuable accessions to our population, and in peace and war 
have fulfilled all the duties of American citizens, as zealously as those born in 
our country. From the heights of Abraham, watered with the blood of Mont- 
gomery, to the very last battle fought in Mexico, where is the field crowned by 
the valor and exertions of the American troops, in which the blood of Ireland 
has not mingled with our own, and in which her native, but our adopted, sons 
have not nobly rallied around the standard of their chosen home? 

England is in that condition, which requires but one firm effort on the part of 
her people to extend those principles of free government, which nominally 
belong to the country, but which practically are confined to the few ; to extend 
them to the great body of the people, and thus to create a government for the 
benefit of all, directed by all, and accountable to all. 

The fiscal oppression of England is of itself a phenomenon. The sum of 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars is every year ground out of the people, 
for general purposes, besides perhaps an equal sum, for the maintenance of the 
clergy, for the support of the poor, and fora vast variety of other local objects. 
More than one-half of these two hundred and fifty millions of dollars is applied 
to the payment of the interest of the national debt, a large portion of which was 
contracted by Pitt, in his odious efforts to check the spirit of liberty on the 
continent of Europe, This system seems to be approaching its crisis; for, this 
year, in a time of profound peace, the revenues are insufficient to meet the 
expenditures. Where is the true-hearted American, who does not long for the 
termination of such a state of things? 

One of the strangest events, in this day of great events, is the origin of these 
movements in favor of liberty upon the continent of Europe. Whence came 
they? Front the Eternal City—from the head of the Catholic religion—the 
successor of St. Peter. Immediately on his elevation to the Pontificate, the 


- Pope avowed his attachment to free principles, and from the Vatican went out 


the decree, which is now spreading through the earth, ‘The Pontiff, who holds 
the keys of St. Peter, has found a key to unlock the recesses of the human 
heart. His moral courage was but the more tried by the difficulties of his 
position. ‘The abuses of the government were the work of ages, and had 
entered into all the habits of life and the ramifications of society; and he was 
surrounded by despotic governments, jealous of the first aspirations of liberty, 


and maintaining their sway by powerful armies. The Austrian, too, with his: 
Pandours and. hisCroats from. the banks) of the Danube, had descended: the 
ridges of the Alps, and had spread himsélf over the sunny plains of Italy. 
Almost in sight of the dome of St. Peter’s, he watched, with interest and with 
many a threatening word, the progress,of the. Pope... But the work went on, 
Naples is in, a) state of revolution; Tuscany and Sardinia in a state of reform; 
and France of apparently. peaceful progress in the new career opened to her. 

I will not detain you by any recapitulation, however brief, of the abuses and 
oppressions, which have engrafted themselves into those old governments. .. An 
American ear might hear them, but an American heart could not comprehend 
them. The sovereign was the sole legislator, with power to make and unmake 
laws at his pleasure, and to levy all the taxes he desired... He could imprison 
any one of his subjects, when and where and as long as he pleased; and_ this 
horrible power was often exercised at the request of an abandoned mistress or 
a worthless courtier... The nobility were environed, with great privileges; and 
among these were exemption from taxation, an exclusive right.to. serve the 
State, and an unlimited power, even of life and death, over their vassals, as the 
people were called. In France, the great revolution of 1789 had swept away 
many of these relics of an: age of barbarism. That great event did more for 
human liberty, for. freedom of thought and action, than everything which had 
occurred in the world during the ten preceding centuries. a. 

What L thought of it, will appear from the following extract from the remarks 
to which I shall more particularly refer, by and. by : a 
« “It has accomplished a vast benefit for France and for the world; though, 

‘in looking back upon its different phases, it is evident that, with less exaltation 

“of mind, the same results might have been obtained, and. years of trial and 4?" % 
‘suffering spared to the country... Almost_all the existing institutions of France 

“owe their origin ’to the half century, which has just passed away—the annihila- 

‘tion of feudality and aristocracy—equality the most perfect before the law— 

‘the abolition of primogeniture, in the descent of property—national represent- 

‘ation, and its natural consequence, the rendering the representative chamber a 

“central point of influence and authority—the fall of the ecclesiastical regime, 

‘with its. secular riches and temporal power—the freedom of .the press, (this. 
‘ was before the laws of repression, as. they now exist)—and more than all, and 

‘above all, a public opinion ever vigilant to detect any abuse of authority, and 

“ever ready to demand meliorations in the institutions of the country.” 

The downfall of Napoleon, the restoration and expulsion of the Bourbons, 
and the revolution of 1830, still left much of public freedom to acquire, and 
much for a rational government to do. And, unfortunately the government of 
July began, after a few years, to forget its promises, and, particularly with the 
advent of M. Guizot to power, marked its progress by public disaffection, and = 
terminated in the most calamitous results for its authors. One of the most cry- 
ing evils of France was the inequality of her representation —200,000 voters 
out of 36,000,000 of people having alone the privilege of election. Laws of 
repression, too, were passed, controlling the press ; and a short time since, an ae 
obsolete law of 1791 was revived, prohibiting public banquets and political 
assemblages, Against this state of things the French. people have risen in thei 
might, and it has disappeared before them almost without bloodshed. ‘The King: 
and his family, and the members of his government, have fled. A provisional 
administration has. been organized; the army and the navy have quietly sub- 
mitted; the people have given their adhesion to the new order of things, and 
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the Powers of Europe are hastening to acknowledge it. Every American will 
rejoice, that this mighty change has been effected with so little an expenditure 
of human life. It is bloodless, not bloody,*revolutions that we desire. » Un or- 
tunately, our country is the only one under the face of heaven where the right 
to change the government is a fundamental principle of the political institutions. 
And it is therefore, in fact, the only government beyond the reach of a revolu- 
tion. All the change we desire is made by the ballot, and force is thus excluded 
from any agency in our public affairs. Revolutions, as [have said elsewhere, 
are made here by the ballot-box, but in Europe by the cartridge-box; but he 
would be fit for a mad-house, who would fire a leaden bullet, when he could 
attain his purpose much better by a paper one. But in monarchical countries, 


“power holds on to its rights—not its rights, but its pretences and its possessions. 


In the quietude of despotism, no reform voluntarily comes to break upon the 
leaden silence of the people. It is only when human sufferings are pushed to 
extremes, and human strength is roused to exertion, that the privileged orders 
give way, and dole out a scanty morsel to the famished masses; and the moment 
the pressure stops, the tardy reform stops with it. Force, therefore, must be 
applied, or the abuses of governments will often become intolerable, as well as 
interminable. It is one of those evils inseparable from human society. But 
while we acknowledge its existence and deplore it, we rejoice the more, the 
more seldom it is called, by circumstances, into action. 

T should not have said one word to you ‘to-night, my fellow-citizens, had I 
not been induced to do so by a particular circumstance. A few years since, 
when in France, I published in the Democratic Review some remarks upon the 
condition of that country. Among these were allusions to the emeutes, which 
were often breaking out in the streets of Paris, and occasioning consternation 
and alarm to the quiet citizens, who were disturbed in their occupations by the 
din of arms, and sometimes by bloody conflicts in the midst of their city; and 
all this, without the Jeast beneficial result, or any expectation of it. They were 
not revolutions; they were riots and insurrections. I communicated also the 
facts, as disclosed by the witnesses on the trials of persons indicted for. these 
offences. It was shown conclusively, that the persons engaged in them belonged 
to secret societies sworn to abolish the Christian religion, to destroy all the rights 


- of property, and to overturn, in fact, social order. I was describing more par- 


ticularly what in France were technically called the days of May, 1839. ‘The 
sentiments of a journal, which favored these proceedings, may be judged by the 
terms it employs, when speaking of the United States, whose government it 
calls “a ridiculous republic, and a moneyed aristocracy.” The following quo- 
tions mark its spirit and objects: 


“Tt is, without doubt, beautiful to be an atheist ; but that is not enough,” &c. 
“Tt ought to say, all that is connected with religious. worship is contrary to 
‘our progress; while, at the same time, whenever people are religious, they talk 
‘nonsense.” 
_ “Our Saviouris called the Democratic son of Mary.” 


My condemnation of such principles has recently been, construed into a con- 
demnation of the principles of revolutions brought about by the people seeking 
the redress of their grievances. There never was a feeling of my heart,a word 
of my mouth, nor an act of my life, which would give any man a right to call. 
in question my sympathy with the straguling masses, or the sincerity of my hopes 
for their success; and I defy ‘any man to quote from my remarks, apon the 


o 


condition of France, one single sentence inconsistent with the progress of rational 
liberty. 

What I thought, and what I foresawj'are shown by the following extract, 
alluding to the condition of Europe, and to the changes that were in progress: 


« But in Europe, this last. great element of public happiness is beyond the 
‘reach of the governments, and it is therefore the more necessary, that they 
‘should use all the means within their power to improve the condition of the 
‘ poorer classes of society, to extend the advantages of education to all, to dimin- 
‘ish the public expenses, to put a stop to oppressions, and to introduce the most 
«impartial equality before the law, and into public employments. In this way, 
‘and in this alone, can the. political effervescence which is everywhere visible 
in Europe, be safely guided, when it cannot be wholly controlled. There is a 
‘forward movement in opinion, which can neither be misunderstood nor put 
‘down. It has produced great changes, and will produce still greater. Its 
‘operation is a question of time only ; but the extent and intensity of that opera- 
‘tion depend essentially upon the wisdom and justice of the goveraments, 
“and upon the forbearance of the people. Happy will it be for both, if the 
‘changes demanded by the present state of society, and called for by the think- 
‘ing class of the community, are made in time to prevent revolutions, instead, 
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‘of being the consequences of them.” : . 


Is there ‘one American in this broad land, who will not reciprocate these sen- 
timents ? 
Unfortunately for the late dynasty, these liberal views were not adopted by 
it; and if its principles did not undergo a change, certainly many of its most 
obnoxious measures were adopted and pursued alter that period, and have given 
to its Government a character for insincerity and love of power, which, if they 
were before charged upon it, it had not acquired by such a course of conduct as 
has since been adopted, and which left the French people no choice between 
tame submission and armed resistance. é 
At that period, or about that period, (for T do not recollect the date precisely,) 
M. Thiers was the prime minister; and his character and principles were a 
guarantee for rational progress, and against arbitrary measures. But the later 
years of the fallen dynasty have been marked by measures evincing a settled 
determination to strengthen the powers of the Government, and to narrow more On 
and more the circle of popular rights, till the foolish project of preventing even ‘ 
a social banquet, to be partaken by a large portion of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and by much that was able and liberal in France, and where’ public’ measures 
were to be discussed, applied the torch to the inflammable materials, and kindled 
that conflagration, which, though it has consumed little, has purged much; and 
will become a beacon-light, inviting other nations, straggling upon the stormy 
ocean of political oppression, to follow France into a haven of peace and secu- 
rity. ' Hee 
Lessons of liberty, my fellow-citizens, may be slowly learned, but they are 
fr. surely learned. For ourselves, we were always free. Our ancestors brought 
with them’ the principles of civil and religious: liberty; and these have come — 
down tous, through prosperous and adverse events, till they have become bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. But the first schools of liberty in Europe 
s have been the schools of revolution ; her first lessons have been taught there. ; 
The feeling itself is an instinct of the human heart, planted in it by the Creator ; } 
but its rational enjoyment comes with time, generally with labor, often with suf- « 
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fering. Something is gained by every step. The effort may be stationary, 
apparently retrograding; still the sentiment will be onward, and misfortune pre+ 
pares the way for success. And so it is.in Europe; time, experience, and 
exertion, will bring with them their reward.” Not only will the rights of man 
be appreciated, but their rational enjoyment will be secured, and the principle 
that government was instituted by all, for the good of all, will be practically 
acknowledyed. 

We all feel that this is an age of progress. Onward seems to be the 
great word of our day and generation—onward in all the elements of hurnan 
improvement, intellectual, social, political, and physical. He would be wiser, 
who should make the experiment in practice, which an ancient king is said 
to have made in rebuke of his courtiers, and plant himself upon the shore 
of the ocean, saying to its tides, flow not, than he who should say to the spirit 
of the age, advance not. There are many, who fear the progress and result of 
this great feeling. Iam not among them. I have watched it, and mingled 
with it for fifty years. In my opinion, it is yet'but in its commencement. Let 
us all attempt to instruct and to guide, what we could not check if we would, 
and ought not if we could. Human liberty, human equality, human improve- 
ment, moral and physical, should be the object of our desires, as well as of our 
efforts. 

Soine peculiar characteristics have marked the progress of the recent events 
in France. The capital’ is surroanded. by a wall of circumvallation upwards of 
thirty miles in extent. Detached forts strengthen the approaches, and smaller 
defensive works are placed, at regular intervals, along the whole wall. It is an 
immense fortification, one of the most extensive in the world, It completely, 
commands the city of Paris, and is garnished with an immense train of artillery, 
ready for any operations the Government might direct. In this fortification, and 
in the city itself, when these troubles broke out, the Government had collected a 
great army of one hundred thousand.men, among, the best disciplined troops. in 
the world, and collected for the very purpose of putting down all opposition to 
the course it was proposed to adopt, And what was the result of this great 
political foresight, as it seemed to be? The fortifications. did not fire a gun; 
the resistance in the streets did not produce as much bloodshed as an ordinary 
emeute ; and the troops fraternized with the people, and went over to them, 
in the hour of trial. The colossal power which Louis Philippe had been 
building up for eighteen years, disappeared like a dream, His Government was 
dissolved, his dynasty terminated, his family expelled. from the kingdom, and 
the people took possession of the power, that belonged to them, And what 
then? Any more blood? Any more violence? Any of those reactions. of 
feeling, which have too often marked the progress, of revolutions, and have ren= 
dered the word itself unacceptable to timid ears? There has been nothing of 


all this; and let us hope there will not be. A provisional government has been 
‘organized, composed of able and eminent men, some of them known through 


the civilized world, and all of them well fitted for their position, and with char- 


acters which furnish the best guarantee for their patriotic conduct. They have 


summoned a national assembly to convene in a short, time, in order to prepare 
a constitution for the French people; and, in the mean time, all violeace and 
resistance have ceased. The equality of all French citizens before the Jaw has 


sbeen acknowledged ; universal suffrage has been established; and the great 


principles of liberty have been recognized, as freely as they are recognized in our 
own country. Anda public vessel has actually been offered to one of the 


. 


} 
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King’s sons, to enable him to go where he pleased. What a beautiful illustra- 
tion are all these proceedings of the progress of a healthful public opinion in 
France; and what a beautiful example for th® other nations of Europe, who 
feel the same evils, and may resort to the same remedy ! Sy 

The people of this country are no propagandists. They permit no other 
nation to interfere with them in their own internal concerns, and they seek to 
interfere with no other in theirs. They proclaimed, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
that it is the right of every people to abolish its government, and to institute a 
new one—“ laying its foundations on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.” But every people must judge for themselves, as well whether’they will 
continue an existing government, as whether they will change it; and if so, 
what form they will substitute. We know the priceless value of liberty; we 
know it suits our condition, and that it has given us a greater measure of politi- 
cal happiness than any nation ever enjoyed before us. But, while we feel all this, 
and wish that every other people were as well fitted for the enjoyment of liberty 
as we are, still these convictions and these wishes have no influence upon our 
political conduct ;—we hold all other nations as our fathers did—enemies in 
war; in peuce, friends. 

But there is no just principle of national comity, which forbids us to indulge 


and express.a sympathy with struggling millions, who, feeling their righgs and e 


their oppressions, are rising in their strength to recover their long-lost freedom. 
We ought neither to shut our ears to the welcome sound of their successful 
efforts, nor our hearts to the emotions, which these are so well calculated to 
inspire. France does not want men nor means to defend herself, or to main- 
tain the position she has assumed. She has sons enough to protect her an her 
rights, and all they have is at her disposal. But the sympathy of twenty mil- 
lions of people is a present fit to send across the Atlantic—and of a people, 
too, who have preceded France in the great career, into which she has just 
entered, and who can tell her that it is beset by no trials or difficulties, which 
time and experience may not easily overcome. — It will make her joy the greater 


for what she has done, and her confidence the firmer for what she has to do. ° 


Abandoning, then, the question of party, let us all come up to this great work. 
Let neither Whig nor Democrat be concerned in it, It is the right and the duty 
of American citizens, and all other distinctions should be swallowed up in that 
sacred term. \ Let us do this; and since the return of Columbus to Spain, no 
higher tribute will have been paid to the advancing opinions of the age, and no 
nobler present made by the New World to the Old. 
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